I have to this day a feeling for Americans and Russians that
no talk of Yanks or Reds will ever diminish.

One thing seemed clear to me on that dark and drizzling
night when the war ended. For four years the Germans had
ridden roughshod over Europe, laid waste other countries.
Now for the first time, save for the brief East Prussian episode
in 1914, the war was approaching their own country. At this
very moment we had called it off and granted an armistice.
An instinct told me that to leave any doubt in the German
mind about a military defeat was a fatal mistake. Years after-
wards, in Germany, I became sure of it.

I went to Lille and shared the unforgettable joy of a freed
people. I went to Brussels, and saw the Allies march in, the
Americans then surpassing all others in bearing and looks.
I walked in awful boredom along the single slushy street of a
tiny Belgian village and thought dismally of my future. I was
consumed with impatience to be out of the army. I could have
clung to my commission, and its pay, for some weeks or months,
but when an icy plunge has to be taken I like to get it over,
I agitated to be demobilized, was sent home and dispatched to
a dreary frostbound camp near Grantham, where my fellow-
officers passed demoralizing days playing billiards, while I,
mutinous, took my bags down to the good George Inn, ate
and drank well, took no thought for the morrow, dashed up to
London to see girl friends and only looked in at the camp once
a week to see if I were still a soldier. One day in March I
came down the hill holding a paper which made me a civilian.
The brave days were over. The world lay before me, and a
grim place it looked.

I came to London, drew my officer's gratuity of several
hundred pounds, had my first evening clothes made, and began
an expensive round of theatres, restaurants and dance-clubs,
I still had one or two friends from the army who did not know
my private plight and thought that I, like they, could now look
forward to piping years of peace. Invitations came. I found
myself in unaccustomed country houses, privily bothered about
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